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Colonial Policy for a Modern World—V: The United States 
The trusteeship system written into the Charter of the United Nations was primarily an American 
product. In the final article of this series we examine here the long-term practice of the United States 
toward dependent areas and peoples not yet able to stand alone. 


Out of a determined rejection of the Old World and 
an inexorable purpose to build a new home in freedom, 
and out of the bitter ordeal in which the colonies shook 
off Europe’s domination, the young American nation drew 
a deep distrust of imperialist venture. Its desire to dis- 
cover ways and to develop a milieu of its own initiated 
a drive toward isolation. Through the years this tendency 
was fostered by devout repetition of Washington’s warn- 
ing against implication by “artificial ties” in the vicissi- 
tudes of European states. Jefferson’s famous phrase re- 
garding “entangling alliances” was held to be unanswer- 
able argument. A concomitant of isolation, however, is 
a felt need for security, which in turn leads to expansion. 
Imperceptibly expansion becomes imperialism. The 
methods of United States expansion have differed little 
from those of other powers. 

The emotional contradiction between the urge toward 
security and the dislike of imperialism has found expres- 
sion in high-sounding principles. In spite of their large 
ingredient of sincerity none of these has been marked by 
neglect of United States interests. The principle of the 
Open Door, enunciated when European rivalry threatened 
to partition the Chinese Empire, maintained the United 
States’ right to share in Far Eastern trade. The Monroe 
Doctrine “did not bind the United States not to expand 
territorially at the expense of its neighbors.’ Indeed, 
“under Theodore Roosevelt and President Taft the Mon- 
roe Doctrine came to mean not merely protection of Latin 
America from control by European nations, but aggres- 
sive guardianship and close supervision of their domestic 
affairs in order to extend our business interests and de- 
fend our strategic position in the .. . Panama Canal.” 

It may be questioned whether this historic contradic- 
tion does not appear in the United Nations Trusteeship 
Charter. Professor William E. Rappard has pointed out 
that certain territories “are, under the name of strategic 
trust areas, to be administered both as military and naval 
bases, presumably in the sole or at least in the primary 
interest of the trustee, and as backward lands, presumably 
in the sole or at least in the primary interest of their na- 
tive inhabitants.”* He comments that the compromise 


1Delia Goetz and Varian Fry. The Good Neighbors. Head- 
line Books No. 17. 1939. 

2R. A. Goslin and William T. Stone. 
Herself. Headline Books. P. 29. 

83“The Mandates and the International Trusteeship System.” 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1946. P. 413. 
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which developed the Mandates system, by which President 
Wilson prevented annexation of and the conquerors re- 
tained possession of their conquests, settled a conflict be- 
tween two rival sets of states; in the new compromise it 
seems to him that conflicting urges are “fighting for the 
soul of the same nation.” 


The Search for Security 


Much of the continental expansion of the United States 
was motivated by the desire to eliminate European inter- 
ests from the New World. Later policy was directed 
toward the security of the Panama Canal. “It was under 
Jefferson,. the isolationist, that that strange dualism in 
American policy which has caused it to be now isolationist 
and now expansionist began.”* In its purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory the United States Government “did 
not allow treaty rights to stand in the way of a good 
bargain.”*® Both Jefferson and Napoleon ignored the lat- 
ter’s promise that if France wished to cede the area Spain 
should have first chance to buy it back. In a dispute over 
boundaries in the Columbia River Valley the British ac- 
cepted the American boundary line under threat of force. 
It was through war that Mexico lost and the United 
States annexed territory that is now Nevada, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Colorado. Various proposals 
were made at the time for the acquisition of Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, and even Canada. In 1867 Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia. 


The idea of annexing Cuba was abandoned after the 
Civil War in favor of her independence. But the sym- 
pathy expressed for the “under-dog” was not unmixed 
with interest in American property and trade amounting 
to $150,000,000. The Spanish-American War resulted 
in the cession of Puerto Rico and Guam and the sale of 
the Philippine Islands to the United States for $20,000,000. 
The independence of Cuba was qualified, however, by the 
Platt Amendment which gave the United States the right 
to intervene for the maintenance of that independence and 
a stable government. In 1898 Hawaii was annexed—upon 
request, it is true, but as the “final result of a revoiution 
organized by descendants of American missionaries and 
traders with the help of United States marines.”® 


When Colombia rejected the treaty proposed for the 
* John MacCormac. America and World Mastery. 1942. 
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lease of territory for the Panama Canal a revolution con- 
veniently followed in which American warships prevented 
the Colombian government’s troops from landing to en- 
gage the rebels. United States recognition of Panama's 
proclaimed independence was speedy and the new republic 
accepted the rejected agreement. Construction of the 
Panama Canal initiated a Caribbean policy in which the 
U. S. Government sought to protect the Canal through 
control of its approaches. Foreign adventure was pro- 
gressively eliminated throughout the American sphere. 

With State Department encouragement American 
bankers now began to make loans and investments in 
Cuba, Haiti and other Central American countries. It 
was in consequence felt necessary to guarantee order. 
Thus “the Monroe Doctrine came to mean not only the 
supervision of financial affairs, but the right to set up 
protectorates and even to establish police and administer 
control.” The “Big Stick” policy enunciated by Theo- 
dure Roosevelt in 1904 was not officially repudiated until 
1930. “Dollar Diplomacy” saw United States interven- 
tion in the affairs of Mexico, virtual occupation of the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua, and the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate over Cuba. 

All this did not take place without misgiving on the 
part of the American people. Following the Spanish- 
American War a revulsion of feeling prevented the an- 
nexation of Cuba. “Dollar Diplomacy” was. officially 
abandoned under \Woodrow Wilson, although he main- 
tained the refusal to recognize governments established 
through revolution. Secretary Hughes withdrew Ameri- 
can marines trom the Dominican Republic and made rep- 
aration to Colombia for the loss of Panama. Wilson in his 
formulation of the principle of the right of national self- 
determination tried to reconcile America’s expansionist 
urge and dawning sense of world responsibility with her 
acquired fear of the outside world and distaste for im- 
perialism. 

In 1933 at the Pan-American Conference at Monte- 
video “the United States formally renounced the right 
and practice of occupation of foreign territory in the in- 
terests of order and thus for the benefit of American 
creditors.”* Under Franklin D, Roosevelt, too, the Platt 
Amendment was renounced, American marines were 
withdrawn from Haiti, a new treaty with Panama abol- 
ished the provisions which had impaired her sovereignty, 
a series of trade agreements were undertaken with other 
American countries fer mutual profit, and the conferences 
which developed the “Good Neighbor” policy were in- 
aucurated, Security was to be based upon mutual benefit 
rather than upon coercion. 

During World War | the United States purchased the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark to prevent their seizure by 
Germany. With the Axis expansion in World War II 
the United States again felt a challenge through the pos- 
sessions in the Western [lemisphere of Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and Denmark, as well as danger 
to the Panama Canal. The State Department made an 
exception to practice under the Monroe Doctrine when 
it acquiesced in the landing of British and French troops 
in Aruba and Curacao, on Dutch request, to protect the 
oil refineries. On the day following the collapse of the 
French Army the State Department notified Germany and 
Italy that “the United States would not recognize any 
transfer... [of] any geographic region of the Western 
Hemisphere from one non-American power to another 


7 Ibid, 
8 Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny. 
World Politics. 1937. 
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non-.\merican power.”*® At Havana the Monroe De. 
trine was “continentalized.” Joint provisional adminis 
tration of European possessions was decided upon if i 
should become necessary to take them over, and they 
only for the duration. The crisis past, these territories 
would either be established as self-governing units, o 
returned to their owners, provided it would not endanger 
the common safety of the Americas. 


United States Dependencies 


United States Dependencies fall into several classes, not 
all of which are under the same governmental jurisdiction, 
Administered by the Department of Interior’s Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions are (1) Organized 
Territories of the United States—Alaska and Hawaii; 
(2) dependent territories administered under organic acts 
with a slowly increasing measure of self-government— 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; (3) the island pos. 
sessions Howland, Jarvis and Baker; (4) under joint 
Anglo-American administration, Canton and Enderbury 
Islands; (5) the Canal Zone, a government reservation 
in Panama held under treaty rights; and (6) under 
United States Navy administration, a number of outlying 
island bases including American Samoa and Guam, 
United States relations with the Philippine Islands are 
in process of readjustment following the grant of Philip- 
pine independence July 4, 1946. 

Organized Territories of the United States 

The Organized Territories of the United States— 
Alaska and Hawaii—are governed conjointly by the Con- 
gress of the United States and their territorial adminis- 
trations. Itach has a local legislative assembly which 
acts under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
Local law operates unless it is in conflict with that of 
the United States. Congress reserves the right to legis- 
late on certain subjects but its power to amend or abolish 
Territorial law has never been exercised. A governor is 
appointed by the President for a term of four years. He 
has veto power, which may be overridden by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses. In Hawaii’s case he must be an 
Hawaiian citizen. The territorial legislature is elected on 
a franchise covering United States citizens 21 years of 
age or over continuously resident for one year and able 
to read and write the [English language. In Hawaii he 
must be literate in English or Hawaitan. 

An elected delegate to Congress from each Territory 
has the right to speak but no vote. Citizens of the Terri- 
tories are citizens of the United States and as such enjoy 
most of the privileges of mainland citizens, including the 
payment of federal taxes. They lack, however, a voice 
in the federal government and the rights of voting for the 
President of the United States and of choosing their own 
governors. The probability is that the Territories will 
eventually become States of the Union. 

The Territory of Hawaii was incorporated in 1900. It 
consists of 20 islands totaling 6,438 square miles, of which 
nine are inhabited. In 1941 the total population was 
465,339, of which 78,142 were not citizens. Japanese, 
Chinese and Filipinos are not eligible for naturalization. 
The distribution of citizens was: Hawaiian 14,246: part 
Hawaiian 52,445, Puerto Rican 8,460; Caucasian 139,299, 
Chinese 24,886, Japanese 124,351, Korean 4,628, Filipino 
18,050, and others 832. 

Hawaiians are Christians of the several denominations. 
Their social system is characterized by racial tolerance. 


Elementary education is free and English is used in the 


9John I. B. McCulloch. Challenge to the Americas. 
Books No. 26. 1940. 
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schools. In 1930 literacy was about 80 per cent ; among 
the younger people it is practically 100 per cent. Enroll- 
ment in the territorial schools, public and private, in 1939 
was 111,089, and in 1941 the University of Hawaii en- 
rolled 4,431. 

Intensive scientific cultivation combined with large- 
scale corporate management, derives full advantage from 
Hawaii's agricultural land (834 per cent of the total land 
area) through advanced industrialization of sugar and 
pineapple farming. Minerals are lacking and the forests 
are conserved to protect the water supply. Distance from 
markets and the lack of local fuel and most raw materials 
obstruct any large development of manufacturing. 

The Hawaiian economy is closely bound to the main- 
land. In 1938 92 per cent of imports came from the 
United States and 98 per cent of exports returned there. 
The sugar cane plantations are largely owned by outside 
capital represented by five big corporations. More than 
30 per cent of the population works in the cane fields, 
sugar mills and related activities. The total raw sugar out- 
put, a million tons annually, is one-seventh of the United 
States requirements and the bulk comes to the United 
States. Hawaiian economic stability would be improved 
by the development of greater diversification in produc- 
tion. The multi-racial pattern is partly due to the need 
to import labor. Agricultural wages and housing on the 
large establishments are relatively good. The demand is 
for “unskilled laborers in the cane and pineapple fields, 
the sugar mills and the canneries. Metal industries on a 
small scale and a few plants such as paper and printing, 
food processing and woodworking provide only a few 
opportunities for skilled labor.’’?° 

The Hawaiian demand for admittance to the Union is 
perennial. When last considered by Congress, in 1937, 
it was shelved. A 1940 plebiscite showed a two-thirds 
majority for statehood. 


The Territory of Alaska was organized in 1912. It 
comprises 586,400 square miles. The 72,524 people in 
1939 were divided thus: 39,170 whites, 32,458 natives 
(Aleut, Eskimo, Indian), 263 Japanese and 633 of other 
races. Recent estimates put the total at from 80,000 to 
90,000 

The country is largely undeveloped and sparsely settled. 
Fisheries, gold mining and fur trading are the main in- 
dustries. The cost of living and wage rates are high. 
The United States Government has sought to protect the 
property, fishing and hunting rights of the natives. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to allot homestead 
land to Eskimo and Indians in perpetuity, inalienable and 
non-taxable. Controversy between Indian and _non- 
Indian fishermen and cannery operators led Mr. Ickes 
(when Secretary) to note a lack of statutory mechanism 
whereby Indian titles, when necessary, might be finally 
extinguished—with equitable compensation—to facilitate 
development of the country. 

The system of education is dual. Federal schools, 
mainly limited to the elementary grades, serve the native 
children. The territorial government maintains elemen- 
tary, secondary and college schooling for whites and those 
natives who wish it. Their support is aided from a federal 
tax revenue fund. English is used in the schools; the 
variety of native dialects and the absence of an Eskimo 
alphabet preclude use of the native tongues. Enrollment 
in the University of Alaska was 4,024 in 1942-3. The 
responsibility of the Office of Indian Affairs for Eskimo 
and Indian health and education was extended in 1936 
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to cover the eifective use of their resources and the ac- 
quisition of new resources, a land-use program, forestry 
and grazing, irrigation, road and bridge construction. 

The interest in Alaska aroused by the recent war indi- 
cates an early wave of development with government en- 
couragement and aid. The country is rich in mineral 
deposits. Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug spoke re- 
cently of “resources for greatly increased industriai and 
commercial activity,” “a present population of alert, vigor- 
ous, progressive Americans,” “a favorable climate, a basic 
transportation network, and a great need for new business 
enterprises of all sorts.”"! [Extension of the highways 
system is the basic need. The results of a referendum on 
the question held in October showed heavily in favor of 
incorporation. 


The West Indies 


The almost complete reliance of Caribbean countries 
upon foreign trade is the principal reason for the area’s 
economic difficulties. The most promising factor in the 
situation is the cooperation of the joint Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, not only as among the British 
and American members but with the several governments 
of the region and the people themselves. The Commission 
is “charged with the duty of helping the territories and 
colonies in the Caribbean in charting a system of coopera- 
tion which will reinforce their economy and society and 
give them added strength.”’* The Commission is an ad- 
visory body functioning at the governmental, technical 
and popular levels. “Generally speaking,” it reports, “a 
single-crop economy in the West Indies is undesirable.” 
Also, “the area has not the resources to become a com- 
pletely self-contained economic unit, nor should it.” As 
we go to press the Commission is replaced by a Caribbean 
Commission in which the French and Dutch participate. 

Puerto Rico. The bulk of the dependent populations 
for whom the United States has responsibility live in 
Puerto Rico. There 2,000,000 United States citizens are 
caught in an economic dilemma that means appalling pov- 
erty for most of them. A decision of the Supreme Court 
in 1922 resulted in the designation of Puerto Rico as an 
“unincorporated territory.” Like the Organized Terri- 
tories, Puerto Rico elects its own local legislature. The 
governor, appointed by the President of the United States, 
serves, however, for an indefinite term. This year for 
the first time President Truman named a Puerto Rican 
to that office. The governor has the usual veto power. 
Puerto Rico’s Resident Commissioner in the House of 
Representatives in Washington has no vote. 

Citizens of Puerto Rico are American citizens but do 
not pay federal inheritance and income taxes, and tax 
revenue is retained by the Insular government. The 
franchise covers U. S. citizens 21 years of age having 
such additional qualifications as the local legislature may 
require, provided no property qualification is imposed. 

Three major racial elements have contributed to Puerto 
Rican culture—Indian, Negro and European, with the 
last predominating and little physical evidence of Indian 
ancestry surviving. It is estimated that about 30 per cent 
of the population is colored. Accuracy on the point is 
impossible, however, since such discrimination as exists 
is based on class or economic status and many colored or 
part-colored persons are accepted as “white.” There is 
no legal discrimination against the Negro. 


11“ Alaska—‘America’s Land of the Future.”” New York Times 
Magazine, September 1, 1946. 

12 Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain for the years 
1942-43. P. 7. 
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Education in Puerto Rico is both free and compulsory. 
About one-quarter of the people speak English, which has 
been fostered by the Insular government, and the popu- 
lar speech is in Spanish. Literacy in 1940 was 68.5 per 
cent. In 1944, 2,402 public schools enrolled 322,338 pu- 
pils; 57,998 attended high school. There is a University 
of Puerto Rico (with 4,000 full-time students), an Insti- 
tute of Tropical Agriculture, and a (private) Polytechnic 
Institute. ‘The educational system has been criticized as 
not directed toward solution of the people’s real problems 
which are mainly economic. 

The basic problem is the inadequacy of the agricultural 
base in the face of extremely rapid population increase. 
In 1899 the population numbered 953,243 ; in 1940 it had 
reached 1,869,255; that is, it had nearly doubled. It in- 
creases by some 35,000 or more each year. Population 
density is 550 to the square mile. The mainland average 
is 45. American statisticians figure that about 2.5 acres 
of cultivated land are needed per person to maintain an 
American standard of living. Puerto Ricans have less 
than half an acre and if only the land in food crops for 
home consumption is considered the figure falls to one- 
sixth of an acre. Over and above 50 per cent of its food 
and a small quantity of locally made goods the Island 
imports practically everything it uses. At times half the 
population is dependent on relief. 

Non-agricultural resources are lacking. Ore deposits 
are “too scant to be worth while working’; the “few 
wooded acres which remain” have no commercial value ; 
manufacturing is limited by the absence of coal and hydro- 
electric power." 

The American regime has encouraged an economic svs- 
tem which perpetuates and aggravates Puerto Rican diffi- 
culties. “The tariff encouraged the investment of foreign 
capital, which in turn increased and diversified the op- 
portunities for labor, raised the property values, and aug- 
mented tax revenues. On the other hand, monopoly of 
trade by the United States prevented the growth of com- 
merce with other countries ; and the investment of Ameri- 
can capital, although in many ways beneficial, resulted in 
absentee ownership which has caused so much dissatis- 
faction among Puerto Ricans. The investment of out- 
side capital also has tended to encourage . . . an over- 
specialization in cash crops, chiefly sugar, in contrast to 
food crops which would supply local nutritional needs. 
A final major charge brought against the tariff arrange- 
ment is that manufacturers of the continental United 
States are protected against foreign competition in Puerto 
Rican markets to such an extent that they have sometimes 
unfairly prevented the development of small native in- 
dustries.” The development of large sugar centrals, or 
mills, “deprived the native farmers of land and made 
them dependent upon seasonal employment in the cane 
fields for their living,” and “tended to prevent the growth 
of a middle class and produced the extremes of a few 
very wealthy individuals, and a large number of poverty- 
stricken day-laborers.""* The highly uncertain sugar in- 
dustry’s production multiplied by 10 between 1901 and 
1939. It accounts for 69 per cent of Puerto Rico’s total 
export trade, 31 per cent of all farm land, and 54 per cent 
at least of the working population. 

Taxation has made some of the profits of absentee own- 
ers available for public works but the Puerto Ricans labor 
on the plantations for a bare subsistence. In an effort to 
remedy the situation a law was passed in 1900 limiting 
agricultural holdings to 500 acres per corporation. But 


13 Reid. Op. cit. P. 69. 
14 Earl S. Garver and Ernest B. Fincher. 
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when a crop is highly subsidized the small cultivator wij 
grow it in preference to foods for the less remuneratiye 
local market. Thus “the net result is simply continued 
monoculture on a less efficient scale.” 

(Quotas set by the Sugar Acts of 1934 and 1937 pro. 
gressively limited the amount of sugar imported into the 
United States—Puerto Rico’s only free market. In 1938 
the Island’s export of sugar was $21,000,000 under that 
of the previous year. The industry survives only because 
Puerto Rico shares in the federal benefit payments ag 
well as in the tariff and quota protection extended to 
mainland sugar producers. Since other tropical regions 
can produce sugar cane and similar products more eff- 
ciently “it would seem that Puerto Rico must give up her 
great reliance upon agricultural production for export, 
and place an increasing reliance upon industrialization, 
It is only through the combination of the island’s prolific 
labor supply with fabricating machinery that the standard 
of living can be materially raised.”*° The tobacco and 
coffee industries have suffered decline comparable to that 
of sugar. 


Sanitation and health measures have reduced mortality 
by 50 per cent. Most federal services are extended to 
Puerto Rico, but Social Security is among the exceptions, 
The Puerto Rican Emergency Relief Administration and 
the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration, also 
the Farm Security Administration, the Puerto Rico De- 
velopment Company and other federal and insular agen- 
cies have heen active in rural rehabilitation, loaning funds, 
establishing cooperative subsistence projects, promoting 
diversification of agriculture and giving employment 
through slum clearance, rehabilitation and public works 
programs. The Anglo-Caribbean Commission recognized 
as among “significant alternatives” to unrestricted free- 
hold tenure the three types of farm created by the Insular 
Land Authority from large sugar estates: (1) propor- 
tional benefit farms of up to 1,000 acres operated on a 
community plan with experienced supervision and a pro- 
portional distribution of profits; (2) family size farms 
of 5-25 acres under restricted private ownership obtained 
through installment purchase; and (3) subsistence plots 
leased indefinitely at a nominal sum. Department of 
Agriculture figures in 1940 showed 318,000 acres planted 
to sugar, of which 22,000 acres were owned by Puerto 
Rican corporations, 38,000 by four American companies, 
41,000 acres by partnerships and cooperatives, two of 
which were financed by the federal government. An ad- 
ditional 216,316 acres were cultivated by smaller, individu- 
al owners. The number of cane growers increased be- 
tween 1935 and 1939 from 7,200 to 11,800. Minimum 
wage rates have been established in Puerto Rico but 
exceptions are made in a number of the principal indus- 
tries. Organization of labor has moved rapidly in recent 
years and the National Labor Relations Act applies. 

In 1930 a Brookings Institution study reported that 
“the enduring economic problem in Puerto Rico, as else- 
where, is to determine and secure the best balance between 
resources and productive equipment on the one hand and 
the population to be supported on the other.”!7 In March, 
1946, the Tariff Commission reported that “only the emi- 
gration of 1,000,000 people and a sharp diminution in the 
birth rate among those remaining would permit the island 
even to approach economic self-support.”’* It was the 


15 Olive Holmes. Anglo-American Caribbean Commission— 
Pattern for Colonial Cooperation. Foreign Policy Association Re- 
ports, December 15, 1944. 

16 Garver and Fincher. Op. cit. P. 103. 

17 Victor Selden Clark. Porto Rico and Its Problems. 

18 New York Times, March 29, 1946. 
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judgment of the Brookings Institution investigators, how- 
ever, that emigration offers no adequate outlet for Puerto 
Rican labor. Nor is any agrarian remedy indicated, they 
said, since it would require “an increase of agricultural 
production far beyond anything the resources of the Is- 
land make possible.” Local industries must be developed, 
and particularly those using imported materials. At first 
outside capital will be essential, together with expert 
management and direction. But effort should be directed 
toward the accumulation of local capital. The promising 
quality of Puerto Rican abilities was stressed and the 
need for intensive preparation and training in the under- 
standing, techniques and maintenance of responsibility. 


Following the period of revolution in Spanish colonies 
of the mainland Puerto Ricans won from Spain a liberali- 
zation of their land system, freedom to trade with foreign 
countries, emancipation of slaves, and in 1898 a liberal 
charter of self-government. They are naturally restive 
under the present political regime. Many demand inde- 
pendence. Others favor statehood. Some would prefer 
increased self-government as American citizens. <A 
unanimous request was addressed to Congress by the In- 
sular Legislature in February 1943 that the colonial re- 
gime be ended and the people be permitted to select their 
own form of government by referendum. President Wil- 
son in 1916, and President Roosevelt in 1942 recom- 
mended amendment of Puerto Rico’s organic law to per- 
mit greater self-government. President Truman in 1945 
endorsed the principle of self-determination for the Island. 
In 1945 the Legislature asked that Congress define ac- 
ceptable alternatives upon which a plebiscite might be 
held. 

The Virgin Islands. The President of the United 
States appoints the Governor of the Virgin Islands for 
an indefinite term. The present incumbent was an outstand- 
ing Negro judge. The Municipality of St. Thomas and 
St. John and the Municipality of St. Croix nave each an 
elected Municipal Council, whose joint sessions constitute 
the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands. Citizens 
of the islands are citizens of the United States. The 
franchise is open to U. S. citizens 21 years of age and 
over who can read and write the English language. Ad- 
ditional requirements may be imposed by the Insular 
Legislature provided that they include no property or 
income qualification or any denial of the franchise based 
ou race, color, sex or religious belief. The Governor 
has the usual veto powers. Duties and tax revenue are 
paid into the treasury of the Islands. 

The population, which was 24,889 in 1940, is declining 
through emigration to New York. The Danes early im- 
ported Negro slaves to work their sugar plantations and 
there are now 17,000 Negroes, 3,000 persons of mixed 
blood and 2,000 whites. The people are intelligent, law- 
abiding, courteous and hospitable and the climate is 
healthful. The English language is traditionally used and 
in 1945 literacy was over 90 per cent. School enrollment 
in 1937-38 was 4,751. While there are numerous Chris- 
tian churches religious concepts remain primitive. 

Less than 5,000 acres remain under sugar where 18,000 
once were cultivated. Depression of sugar prices and the 
impracticability of machine cultivation in the hilly fields 
of St. Thomas and St. John ruined the sugar economy. 
The long-staple cotton industry was wrecked by the pink 
boll worm. The Islands are small, without mineral re- 


sources, wide pasture land or large flat fields. The ter- 
rain is very rugged and rainfall uncertain. In St. Croix 
sugar is still produced but with difficulty and, together 
with cattle raising, suffers from drought and recurrent 
hurricanes. The Island of St. Thomas in the early days 
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turned for subsistence to the service of shipping, but 
changes in navigation methods left her stranded until the 
war brought back to her port the ships of the U. S. Navy. 
The production of rum has partially filled the gap but it 
meets with heavy competition from other West Indian 
areas. The tiny population of St. John maintains itself 
by subsistence farming, fishing and cattle breeding. 

In 1941 Congress extended sugar benefit payments to 
the Virgin Islands. Efforts at relief have included the 
diversification of land use, subsistence homesteading, and 
the provision of employment in sugar cane cultivation, 
rum production and handicrafts. The National Resources 
Planning Board could see no way of providing for more 
than 60 per cent of the population without federal aid. 


The Canal Zone 


This government reservation is administered by The 
Panama Canal, which is an independent organization in 
the government service. Its head is appointed by the 
President. As Governor he acts directly under the Sec- 
retary of War. All offices are appointive and all legisla- 
tion is by the United States Congress. The United States 
in return for treaty rights guarantees the independence 
of the Republic of Panama. The cities of Panama and 
Colon are not included in the Canal Zone but are under 
United States jurisdiction in matters of sanitation. 

The area of the Zone is 553 square miles and the United 
States by the original treaty acquired the right to take 
over by purchase, or by the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain, any land, buildings, water rights, or other 
properties necessary and convenient for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation or protection of the 
Canal. In 1936 a new treaty limited this right to expand 
and abolished the right to intervene in the two cities to 
keep order. 

In 1940 the Zone’s population numbered 51,827, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of whom were civilians. About 
30 per cent were American citizens. Being born in the 
Zone does not make one a U. S. citizen, nor does residence 
qualify one for naturalization. The schools are supported 
by the federal government. Education is free but not 
compulsory. Vocational education is offered in the col- 
ored_ schools. 

Pacific Islands 


The Pacific islands which have been under United 
States control are small, isolated points of land, mainly 
uninhabited, except American Samoa and Guam. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of Hawaii, 
are administered in peacetime by a field representative 
of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions sta- 
tioned in Honolulu. He supervises colonization by a 
small group of young Hawaiians who are developing 
aerological stations. 

Canton and Enderbury Islands, of the Phoenix group 
in the Central Pacific, are jointly controlled by the United 
States and Great Britain, each represented by an admin- 
istrator. The islands are available for communications 
and use by civil international aviation companies incor- 
porated in the United States or the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for scheduled air services. Canton is 
a minor fleet refueling point. 

Kure, Wake and Midway Islands are counted in the 
Hawaiian census. Wake is an air base and Midway a 
submarine base. 

American Samoa comprises 78 square miles acquired 
in 1900 by treaty with Great Britain and Germany. It is 
a small secondary naval operating base with a high pow- 
ered radio station. 

Samoans are American “nationals,” not U. S. citizens. 


li 
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They are a high type of Polynesian and in 1941 numbered 
13,273. About one-third speak English. They are liter- 
ate and Christian. The 36 public schools enroll 3,000 
pupils and there are six private mission schools. Medical 
services are maintained by the U. S. Navy administra- 
tion. Land may not be purchased by non-natives and is 
held in common by the village. An investigating com- 
mission recommended in 1930 that Samoans be granted 
American citizenship and a bill of rights together with a 
civil or military government. 

Guam, largest of the Marianas, is a major naval operat- 
ing, repair and submarine base, with a powerful govern- 
ment radio. A vast construction program has been started 
on harbor facilities, airfields and other installations. 

On the island’s 206 square miles 22,290 people lived 
in 1940. Of these 21,000 were natives—Chamorros, a 
mixed race in which the Malay strain predominates. 
They are literate in English and have a long tradition of 
Spanish culture. Elementary education is compulsory and 
in 1944 school enrollment was 4,953. There is a Roman 
Catholic cathedral and a number of Protestant churches 
and missions. Copra is the only important export. The 
main problem is reduction of the unfavorable trade balance 
and development of self-support for the colony. 

Guamanians are technically wards of the United States, 
the Supreme Court having ruled that they are neither 
citizens nor aliens. Offices are appointive. Their Con- 
gress, although elective, is only an advisory body. In 
1937 they sent representatives to plead in Washington 
that American citizenship be extended to them, but with- 
out success. 

The justice of continuing the present status of Samoa 
and Guam has lately been publicly questioned. The 
New York Times on June 18 urged that “we have im- 
posed our will without consent of the governed, we have 
taxed without representation, and in Samoa and Guam 
our Navy has governed largely on a line of military 
necessity and sometimes almost by whim of the succeed- 
ing military commanders.” 

These remarks provoked a reply from Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal in the Times of September 24 which said, 
in part, that “the civil rights of the inhabitants of Guam 
as to freedom of speech, press, religion, assembly and 
others are not infringed.” Further, “inhabitants are 
treated in all respects on the basis of equality with the 
United States citizens in Guam except for the matter of 
wage scales, where a differentiation exists based on present 
relative standards of living. Local law prohibits any 
landowner alienating land to a non-Guamanian without 
approval of the Governor.”” Moreover, “there are Guam- 
anian Commissioners, an advisory Congress, and all 
courts except the Court of Appeals are staffed exclusively 
by Guamanians.” And he added, “The participation in 
the processes of government by the population of Ameri- 
can Samoa is similar to that of the Guamanians.” 

On October 21 Mr. Ickes took issue in the Times with 
the Secretary, pointing to the congressional committee’s 
recommendations referred to above. Such improved sta- 
tus, he remarked, has not been found to be incompatible 
with security in Hawaii and the Philippines. Comment- 
ing on “freedoms” in Guam, he said: “The Navy has 
seen to it that there is no native press. ... The Navy has 
strict control over what imports may go into Guam. It 
issues licenses, revocable at will, to men in business. It 
commandeers property without paying compensation. 
The whole policy is one of repression.” The Samoans, 
he states, “came under United States control in 1899 as 
the result of an express understanding that they would be 
given ‘civil status and a rule of law.’” 


The Question of Navy Administration 


The question of the Navy’s control of civilian popula. 
tions has two aspects. The first is the Navy's qualifica. 
tion for the task. The second is the propriety of selecting 
one of the armed forces to act under the United Nations 
trusteeship system—assuming that the Japanese mandated 
islands will be placed under the Trusteeship Council 
when it is established. The problem is already present 
with reference to American Samoa and Guam. 


Although the mandates—the Caroline, Marshall and 
Mariana archipelagoes—cover 3,000,000 square miles they 
have a total land area of only 775. Included in the 50,000 
population are a few thousand Okinawans and Koreans 
and a sprinkling of Chinese. Kanakas form the majority 
in the Carolines and Marshalls and Chamorros in the 
Marianas. The latter have had a longer period of West- 
ern influence. The islanders are intelligent, skilled jn 
trade and navigation, boat building and handicrafts. Dur- 
ing the war they showed aptitude as mechanics and radio 
operators. They are accustomed to a money economy 
and show political capacity. The Institute of Ethnic Af- 
fairs reports the average literacy in the Marshalls to be 
about equal to the American fourth school grade.?® 


Of Navy administration the Institute comments. that 
the record “except with respect to emergency relief at and 
after ‘D’ days, is undeniably bad. Personnel is inade- 
quately trained, administration is inefficient, and methods 
are totalitarian.” Justice is “casual.” Little account is 
taken of the economic situation of the native community. 
For example, export of copra, it is stated, has ceased on 
Ponape after eight months of American occupation, 
Phosphate is to be taken from Angaur without adequate 
compensation. The U. S. Commercial Company, set up 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to help the 
people establish themselves in business, gives agricultural 
advice but has no power to fix policies or to direct ad- 
ministration. On Saipan the Navy’s insistence that opera- 
tions show a profit means that although the average na- 
tive worker makes no more than 40 cents a day he must 
pay mainland prices. 


Secretary Forrestal in the letter already quoted notes 
that the directive of military government in the occupied 
islands, whose aims “are identical with those of the naval 
civil governments of Guam and American Samoa,” in- 
cludes “the early establishment of self-governing com- 
munities”; “the institution of a sound program of eco- 
nomic development of trade, industry and agriculture 
along lines which will ensure that the profits and benefits 
thereof accrue to the native inhabitants and which will 
assist them in achieving the highest possible level of eco- 
nomic independence”; and “the establishment of an 
educational program adapted to native capabilities and to 
local environments and designed to assist in the early 
achievement of the foregoing objectives.” 

A recent issue of the Political Science Quarterly carried 
a discussion of this subject.2° The prewar judgment that 
the Navy is an unsuitable administrative agency for the 
Pacific island possessions on the two counts (1) that 
the training and philosophy of its personnel is unsuited 
to the administering of civilian affairs, and (2) that the 
island assignments have been used as a mild form of 
punishment or a dumping ground for incompetence, the 
argument runs, should be revised in the light of the war- 
time record. The writer urges that three major factors 
now present—‘“type of personnel selected, training given 


19 News Letter, September, 1946. 
20 Thomas K. Hitch. “The Administration of America’s Pacific 
Islands.” Political Science Quarterly, September 1946, Pp. 384ff. 
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to island administrators, and policy pursued in the field” 
—make the Navy an acceptable choice as administering 
guthority. Relaxation of standards, he argues, must be 
prevented by inter-cooperation of the many government 
agencies which contribute to the development of United 
States dependencies and by careful correlation of their 
services. 

It may fairly be questioned whether courses of study 
extending over a few months, even though they include 
social subjects, will effectively counter “battleship men- 
tality.” Also, with the passing of crisis and in the face 
of the insidious boredom of isolation in primitive com- 
munities the difficulty of maintaining an administrative 
ersonnel of sufficiently high caliber will remain. The 
United States Government has no one agency in which 
an adequate and sufficiently diversified body of knowledge 
and experience is lodged to fill the requirements of colo- 
nial administration. On the other hand, it is not ham- 
pered in the development of a progressive policy by the 
vested interests of such a department. 


The Philippine Islands 

The Philippine Republic is now technically indepen- 
dent. Its situation, however, vividly illustrates all the 
“hazards” of the move from dependence to sovereignty 
which were discussed in the third article of this series. 
(See INFORMATION SERVICE, December 22, 1945.) The 
reality of independence is greatly diluted by the excessive 
dependence of the Islands’ economy upon the United 
States for markets and for capital investment. The moral 
and specific commitment of the United States to the new 
Republic's defense necessarily and inevitably continues 
American involvement in the country’s foreign relations. 

The 7,083 islands of the archipelago comprise 115,600 
square miles and had a population in 1940 of 16,350,000. 
About 63 per cent of the land is suitable for cultivation. 
In 1939 the foreign population, exclusive of military per- 
sonnel and their families, was 166,977, of whom 117,461 
were Chinese, 29,262 Japanese, and 8,739 American. 

The people of the Philippines have known over 400 
years of close contact with European customs and their 
culture is markedly Spanish. The Jones (or Autonomy ) 
Act gave notice in 1916 that it was “the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands.” The benefits of the pre- 
paratory interim, however, have been less than was hoped. 
This is largely due to the “excessive dependence of F'ili- 
pino life upon American commercial and industrial con- 
nections” in consequence of “long enclosure within one 
tariff wall” and “partly because of American investment 
in the islands.” ?! In 1938 60 per cent of foreign investment 
was American. Although the United States has never 
attempted to incorporate the Philippines as American 
territory, extended U. S. citizenship or taxation, it has 
withheld tariff powers. Moreover, the educational sys- 
tem has not been sufficiently directed toward economic 
and social welfare. 

Three-quarters of the imports of the Philippines [in 
1940 it was 90 per cent] come from the United States. 
“American capital has all the gold and chromium, 75 per 
cent of the embroidery, 40 per cent of the public service 
enterprises, half the sawmills, and a third of the sugar 
centrals. Filipino capital, however, controls over half 
the sugar centrals, and 40 per cent of the cordage. Spanish 
concerns hold 60 per cent of the tobacco industry; and 
Chinese hold all the rice mills.”** 

Although three-fifths of Philippine farms are less than 
two acres, they are 75 per cent owner-operated. Tenancy 


21M. Searle Bates. Half of Humanity. 
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as an acute problem is therefore limited to a few areas 
such as central Luzon. Debt is the more serious difficulty. 
The cultivator is often in debt to the cacique “who controls 
assessments and local politics,” so that debt sometimes 
becomes quasi-slavery. Recently, progress has been made 
in mining copper, chromium, silver and manganese. But 
because coal is lacking great progress in industry is im- 
probable. Nearly 70 per cent of the people get their living 
from the production of sugar, coconuts, hemp and tobacco. 
Food accounts for about 18 per cent of the Island’s im- 
ports. 


The economic problem inherent in the transfer to 
independence is complicated by the rehabilitation problem 
and by social unrest. The latter has been preparing 
through decades of feudal exploitation and has been ac- 
celerated by the experience of guerrilla warfare and the 
acquisition of arms. The Philippines War Damage (or 
Rehabilitation) Act provides $400,000,000 for payment 
by the U. S. Government of private claims for war 
damages ; $120,000,000 for the restoration of public prop- 
erty such as roads, public buildings and so on, and $100,- 
000,000 in surplus property for outright transfer to the 
Government of the Philippines. It is stipulated, however, 
that the principal benefits are contingent upon acceptance 
of the Trade Act. Moreover, war damages are to be paid 
only to Filipinos and American citizens although almost 
one-third of the loss was suffered by Chinese nationals. 
The Atlantic Monthly's June “Report on the World To- 
day” commented that the result of these <iscriminatory 
proposals would be “to refinance the Americans and place 
them securely out of reach of their competitors.” 

The Philippines Trade Act provides for eight years of 
reciprocal free trade between the Philippines and the 
United States and thereafter for 20 years of gradually 
decreasing trade preferences. An English journal ob- 
served that the preferences give “a less generous breathing 
spell than appears at first, for tariff rates of 15 to 20 per 
cent—which will come into force in 12 years under the 
Bell Act—would be prohibitive.”*? In addition there 
will be quotas on competitive Philippine products shipped 
to the United States, such as sugar, cordage and coconut 
oil. These quotas, according to High Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt, “are designed both to limit competition with 
American products in the American market and to en- 
courage the Philippines to branch out into other lines of 
production designed either to meet local needs or to com- 
pete in the world market.”’** Absolute quota limits, 
together with a progressively increasing tariff duty on 
some commodities (including sugar) begin in 1954, and 
progressively decreasing quotas on other products (in- 
cluding coconut oil, cigars, and tobacco). 

A further provision of the Trade Act assures to Amer- 
icans equal rights with Filipinos in business and in the 
development of the Islands’ natural resources. Mr. Me- 
Nutt sees in this measure an effort “to encourage Ameri- 
can capital, especially small capital, to invest in the 
Philippines.” It met with determined opposition in the 
Islands. It would necessitate amendment of the Philippine 
Constitution -which now provides that the development 
and utilization of the public domain and natural resources 
and the operation of public utilities be confined to citizens 
of the Philippines and to corporations of which at least 
60 per cent of the capital is owned by Philippine citizens. 
A plebiscite on amending the Constitution to allow such 
parity rights is now set for next March 11. 

Louis H. Pink, one-time adviser to President Osmena, 


22 The Economist (London), April 6, 1946. 
23“Democracy’s Child is 21.” Collier's, July 6, 1946. 
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in a letter to the New York Times (April 21, 1946) 
characterizes this “favoritism to the United States citi- 
zens and corporations” as “fundamentally wrong.” He 
says: “It throws open the exploitation, development and 
utilization of the natural resources of the Islands, arid the 
mineral rights, including power, and the operation of 
public utilities, to citizens of the United States and to all 
forms of business enterprise owned or controlled directly 
or indirectly by United States citizens.” 

R. F. Millon, who has recently returned after 18 months 
of service at General MacArthur’s headquarters in the 
detection of collaborators, comments that “American ex- 
ports to the Philippines are to have no restrictions placed 
on them and can therefore continue to flood the Islands. 
. . . Moreover, the bill ties the hands of the Philippine 
Government in allocating quotas for certain products. 
Not only does this deprive the Philippine Government of 
a sovereign prerogative, but it has the effect of giving 
pre-war producers a virtual monopoly for 28 years of 
most important Philippine exports. It would enable them 
to prevent the investment of capital by new American in- 
dustries, and new Philippine producers would not be able 
to compete freely in their own country.”** This contrasts 
with the proposed inclusion in United Nations Trusteeship 
agreements of a provision excluding claim by any United 
Nations member for its own nationals of ‘a more advan- 
tageous regime than that member itself grants in its own 
territory” to natives of the dependency concerned.”° 

Misgiving has been widely expressed regarding the 
character of the new government of the Republic. The 
Atlantic Monthly stated that “strong American influences 
helped to elect Manuel Roxas,”’ and added: “Osmena is 
a man of the right; Roxas stands much further to the 
right. In Philippine politics he is grouped with Andrés 
Soriano—MacArthur’s chief aide and political adviser in 
the Philippines—as a fellow-traveler of fascism and an 
ideological admirer of Franco.” An article in The New 
Stateman and Nation (April 20, 1946) described the 
new President as enthusiastically supported by “the 
hacenderos, lords of the semi-feudal plantations who. . . 
are troubled by the growth of peasant demands stemming 
from the influence of the Left-wing peasant guerrilla 
forces.” It speaks of “his success in muzzling the liberal 
press” and “incredible partiality by General MacArthur's 
command.” 

Mr. Millon reports that the island economy “is dom- 
inated by American capitalists, Filipino and Spanish 
fascists, or Filipinos who collaborated with the Japanese 
in the war against the United States. ... President Roxas 
is savagely crushing all opposition to his administration. 
His methods range from arbitrarily excluding members 
of the opposition party from the new Philippine Congress 
to using the army [there is a Philippine army of some 
12,000] to murder the peasants of central Luzon . . .””?° 

In recent years it has been seriously debated whether 
acceptance of the ideal of national self-determination has 
not been too uncritical. Nationalist aspirations, however 
legitimate, should not serve the forces of disintegration, 
undermining political stability. Critics have urged that 
the principle is in direct conflict with “the fundamental 
concept of American federalism,” that is, “the responsi- 
bility of the controlling power for the preservation of 
individual freedom.” It has been suggested that adminis- 
tration along the lines of modern city management, that 
is, by “expert personnel to be provided by a neutral state” 
under terms negotiated by, and the supervision of, the 

24 “Fascism, Philippine Style.” The Nation, October 19, 1946. 


25 Draft Terms of Trusteeship for Tanganyika. 
26 Op. cit. The Nation, September 21, 1946. 


United Nations, might better protect peoples who canngil 
defend themselves against exploitation.*” The inclusjggl 
of neutrals in the operations of the Trusteeship plan 
an effort in the same direction. 4 

The United States and Trusteeship 

All the governments which held mandates under tha 
League of Nations with the exception of Japan are takingl 
action pursuant to the provisions of the Trusteeship plagl 
of the United Nations. France has submitted to the 
General Assembly draft terms for agreements coveringy 
her African mandates, Australia hers for New Guinegll 
and New Zealand for Western Samoa. Great Britain andl 
Belgium both plan to submit theirs for their African mans 
date areas to the session now opening. The Union off 
South Africa, whose mandate is contiguous to her owgy 
territory, has asked permission to annex South Westi 
Africa. 

The published drafts have been criticized by the Comg 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace on the ground 
that “explicit provision” is not made for (1) “protectingll 
native inhabitants . . . against militarist exploitation’$ 
(2) “maintaining equal opportunity of nationals of allj 
the United Nations in the social, economic and commer-9 
cial development of trust territories”; (3) “encouraging§ 
respect for the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
of the native inhabitants”; and (4) “dealing with theg 
supervision of the administering authority by the Trustee- 
ship Council.”** The British drafts have been revised, 

The Commission recognizes that until treaties with 
Japan “have determined what are the ‘states directly con-§ 
cerned’” it may not be possible for the United States to 
complete agreements for trusteeship of the islands formerly 
mandated to Japan which she now occupies. President 
Truman stated last January 15 that the United States 
considers certain bases on Pacific islands essential for 
security. He intimated that those on former Japanese 
mandates would be administered under trusteeship as 
strategic areas. It is well known that there is sharp dif- 
ference of opinion between the State and Navy Depart- 
ments on this point. James Reston reported in the Times, q 
October 29, that the President is under pressure either to J 
annex some of the islands or to insist on trusteeship agree- 
ments that would be tantamount to United States sov- 
ereignty. In the meantime American leaders cannot insist J 
on trusteeship terms elsewhere more liberal than those] 
this country itself may decide to accept. 

The contradiction between ideal and practice which¥ 
goads the American people is especially obvious now when 
the primary need is “the maintenance of stable institu- 
tions during the painful progress toward world peace.” J 
If the United Nations is successfully made to work, secur- 
ity by force will become an anachronism. No other way 
appears by which this historic American dilemma may be J 
solved. 


America and the World Order 


The study of Christianity and the Economic Order, J 
several units of which have already appeared in this § 
Service, will include an examination of the American § 
economy in its world setting. That discussion will bear J 
upon the United States security aspirations as they affect J 
trusteeship, the United Nations and the general world @ 
order. 


27 Sir Robert Holland. 
Affairs, October, 1946. j 
28 Report on the Trusteeship System and Non-Self-Governing J 
Territories. October 1946. 
29 Holland. Op. cit. 
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